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organisation and increase of Japan's political and
military forces. It was often remarked by close
observers that, in dealing with the Japanese, Li very
rarely adopted the semi-genial, semi-hectoring atti-
tude with which he was wont to impress European
diplomacy.

For several years after the signing of the Li-Ito
Treaty China clung desperately to the empty figment
of her suzerainty in Korea. In 1890 Imperial Envoys
from Peking were received by the Korean Court
with pomp and circumstance and all the ancient
ceremonial of vassaldom. These things were due to
the incurable arrogance and conservatism of Peking
officialdom and to the occasionally injudicious pro-
ceedings of Yuan Shih-k'ai (whose persona] haughti-
ness increased as his influence became paramount
at the Court of Seoul) rather than to any imprudent
initiative on the part of Li Hung-chang. In any case,
they served to irritate the Japanese Government
and to increase its desire and preparations for a
final reckoning. The materials for producing a crisis
rapidly increased, in the form of Japanese immigrants
and colonists by the thousand, each one of whom
could be relied upon to provide protests from, or
grievances against, the Korean authorities. The road
to conquest was being steadily paved by means of
sconomic penetration, and, in the process, the unfor-
tunate Koreans were rapidly reduced to the con-
dition of hewers of wood and drawers of water for
the alien invader. Small wonder if malcontents
amongst them increased in number and activity.
The position of the Koreans was sufficiently desperate,
after a few years of this Japanese penetration, to
account for the insurrection which broke out in 1894,